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How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproots of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer biandishment. 








ELPHIN IRVING, 
THE FAIRIES’ CUPBEARER. 

Tue romantic vale of Corriewater, in Annandale, 
Scotland, is regarded by the inhabitants—a_pasto- 
ral and unmingled people—as the last border re- 
fuge of those beautiful and capricious beings, the 
fairies, Many old people, yet living, imagine they 
have had intercourse of good words and good 
deeds with the ** good folk,” and continue to tell, 
that in the ancient of days the fairies danced on the 
hill, and revelled inthe glen, and showed them- 
selves like the mysterious children of the deity of 
old among the sons and daughters of men. Their 
Visits to the earth were periods of joy and mirth to 
mankind, rather than of sorrow and apprehension 
They played on musical instruments of wonderful 
sweetness and variety of notes, spread unexpected 
feasts, the supernatural flavour of which overpow- 
ered on many occasions the religious scruples of 
the Presbyterian shepherds, performed wonderful 
deeds of horsemanship, and marched in midnight 
processions, when the sound of their elfin min- 
strelsy charmed youths and maidens into love for 
their persons and pursuits; and more than one fa- 
mily of Corriewater have augmented the numbers 
of the elphin chivalry. Faces of friends and rela- 
tives, long since doomed to the battle-trench, or 
the deep sea, have been recognised by those who 
dared to gaze on the fairy march. The maid has 
seen her lost lover, and the mother her stolen child; 
and the courage to plan and achieve their deliver- 
ance has been possessed by, at least, one border 
maiden. In the legends of the people of Corrie- 
vale, there is a singular mixture of elfin and human 
adventure, and the traditional story of the Cup- 
bearer to the Queen of the Fairies appeals alike to 
our domestic feelings and imagination. 

Tn one of the little green loops or bends, on the 
banks of Corriewater, moulded walls, and a few 
stunted plum-trees, and vagrant roses, still point 
out the scite of a cottage and garden. A well of 
pure spring-water leaps out from an old tree-rovt 
before the door, and here the shepherds, shading 
themselves in summer from the influence of the 
sun, tell to their children the wild tale of Elphin 
Irving, and his sister Phemie ; ‘and singular as the 
story seems, it has gained full credence among the 
people where the scene is laid. 

_ When Elphin Irving and his sister Phemie were 
in their sixteenth year, for tradition says they were 
twins, their father was drowned in Corriewater, at- 
tempting to save his sheep from a sudden swell, to 
w':ich all mountain streams are liable ; and their 
mother, onthe day of her husband’s burial, laid 
down her head on the pillow, from which, on the 
seventh day, it was lifted to be dressed for the 
same grave. ‘The inheritance left to the orphans 
may be briefly described; seventeen acres of plowgh 
and pasture land, seven milk cows, and seven pet 





spear, which their ancestor had wielded with such 
strength and courage in the battle of Dryfe-sands, 
that the minstrel who sung of that deed of arms, 
ranked him only second te the Scotts and John- 
stones. 

The youth and his sister grew in stature and in 
beauty. The bent bright brow, the clear blue 
eye, and frank and blythe deportment of the for- 
mer, gave him some influence among the young 
women of the valley; while the latter was no less 
the admiration of the young men, and at fair and 
dance, and at bridal, happy was he who touched 
but her hand, or received the benediction of her 
eye. Like all other Scottish beauties, she was the 
theme of many a song; and while tradition is yet 
busy with the singular history of her brother, song 
has taken all the cure that rustic minstrelsy can, of 
the gentleness of her spirit, and the charms of her 
person. 

But minstrel skill, and true love tale, seemed to 
want their uéual influence, when they sought to 
win her attention ; she was only observed to pay 
most respect to those youths who were most belov- 
ed by her brother ; and the same hour that brought 
these twins to the world, seemed to have breathed 
through them a sacredness and an affection of heart 
and mind which nothing could divide. If, like the 
virgin queen of the immortal poet, she walked “in 
maiden meditation of fancy free,’’ her brother, El- 
phin, seemed alike untouched with the charms of 
the fairest virgins in Corrie. He ploughed his field, 
he reaped his grain, he leaped, he ran, and wrest- 
led, and danced, and sang, with more skill, and 
life, and grace, than all other youths of the dis- 
trict; but he had no twilight and stolen interviews; 
when all other young men had their loves by their 
side, he wassingle, though not unsought ; and his 


joy seemed never perfect, save when his sister was 


near him. If he loved to share his time with her, 
she loved to share her time with him alone, or 
with the beasts of the field, or the birds of the air. 
She watched her little flock late, and she tended 
it early; not for the sordid love of the fleece, un- 
‘ess it was to make mantles for her brother, but 
with the look of one who had joy in its company. 
The very wild creatures, the deers and the hares, 
seldom sought to shun her approach, and the bird 
forsook not its nest, nor stinted its song, when she 
drew nigh; such is the confidence which maiden 
innocence and beauty inspire. 

It happened one summer, about three years after 
they became orphans, that rain had been fora long 
while withheld from the earth; the hill sides began 
to parch, the grass in the vales to wither, and the 
stream of Corrie was diminished between its banks 
to the size of an ordinary rill. The shepherds 
drove their flocks to marshy lands, and lake and 
tarn had their reeds invaded by the scythe, to sup- 
ply the cattle with food. The sheep of his sister 
were Elphin’s constant care—he drove them to the 
moistest pastures during the day, and he often 
watched them at midnight, when flocks, tempted 
by the sweet dewy grass, are known to browse 
eagerly, that he might guard them from the fox, 
and lead them to the choicest herbage. In these 


sheep, (many old people take delight in odd num- {nocturnal watchings he sometimes drove his little 
bers;) and to this may be added seven bonnet-!flock over the water of Corrie, for the fords were 


Pieces of Scottish gold, and a broad sword and j hardly ankle deep, or permitted hig sheep to cool 


themselves in the stream, and taste the grass that 
grew along the brink. All this time not a drop of 
rain fell, nor did a cloud appear in the sky. 

One evening during her brother’s absence with 
the flock, Phemie sat at her cottage door, listen- 
ing to the bleatings of the distant folds, and lessen- 
ed murmur of the water of Corrie, now scarcely 
audible beyond its banks. Her eyes, weary with 
watching along the accustomed line of road for the 
return of Elphin, were turned on the pool beside 
her, in which the stars were glimmering fitful and 
faint. As she looked she imagined the water grew 
brighter and brighter ; a wild illumination present- 
ly shone upon the pool, and leaped from bank to 
bank, and suddenly changing into a_human form, as- 
cended the margin, and passing her, glided swiftly 
into the cottage. The visionary form was so like 
her brother in shape and air, that starting up she 
flew into the house with the hope of finding him 
in his customary seat. She found him not, and im- 
pressed with the terror which a wraith or appari- 
tion seldom fails to inspire, she uttered a shriek so 
loud and so piercing, as to be heard at Johnston 
bank, on the other side of the vale of Corrie. 

It is hardly known how long Phemie Irving con- 
tinued in a state of insensibility, The morning 
was far advanced, when a neighboring maiden 
found her seated in an old chair, as white as mar- 
ble; her hair, about which she had always been 
solicitous, loosened from its curls, and hanging 
disordered over her neck and bosom, her hands 
and forehead. The maiden touched the one, and 
kissed the other—they were as cold as snow : and 
her eyes wide open, were fixed on her brother’s 
empty chair, with the intensity of gaze of one who 
had witnessed the appearance of a spirit. She 
seemed insensible of any one’s presence, and sat 
fixed, and still, and motionless. The maiden 
alarmed at her looks, thus addressed her—‘ Phe- 
mie, lass, Phemie Irving, dear me, but this be 
awful! I have come to tell ye that seven of your 
pet sheep have escaped drowning in the water; 
for Corrie sae quiet and sae gentle yestreen, is 
rolling and dashing frae bank to bank this morn- 
ing. Dear me, woman, dinna let the loss of 
world’s gear bereave ye of your senses. I would 
rather make yea present of a dozen mug ewes of 
the Tinwald brood myself; and now I think on’t, 
if ye’ll send over Elphin, I will help him hame 
with them in the gloaming. So Phemie, woman, 
be comforted.” 

At the mention of her brother’s name, she cried 
out—‘* Where is he? Oh, where is he?”—gazed 
wildly round, and shuddering from head to foot, 
fell senseless on the floor. Other inhabitants of 
the valley, alarmed by the sudden swell of the 
river, which from a brook had augmented to a 
torrent,, deep and impassable, now came in to 
inquire if any loss had been sustained, for numbers 
of sheep and teds of hay had been observed float- 
ing down about the dawn of the morning. Thev 
assisted in reclaiming the unhappy maiden from 
her swoon ; but insensibility was joy, compared to 
the sorrow in which she awakened. ‘ They have 
ta’en him away, they have ta’en him away !” she 
chanted, in a tone of delirious pathos; ** him that 
was whiter and fairer than the lilly on Lyddal lee. 





They hay¢ long sought, and they haye long sued, 
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and they had the power to prevail against my 
prayers at last. They have ta’en him away; the 
flower is plucked from the weeds, and the dove 
is slain amid a flock of ravens. They came with 
shout, and they came with song, and they spread 
the charm, and they placed the spell, and the 
baptized brow has been bowed down to the unbap- 
tized hand. They have ta’en him away, they have 
ta’en him away ; he was too lovely, and too good, 
and too noble, to bless us with his continuance on 
earth ; for what are the sons of men compared to 
him ?—the light of the moon-beam to the morning 
sun; the glow-worm to the eastern star. They 
have ta’en him away, the invisible dwellers of the 
earth. I saw them come to him with shouting 
and with singing, and they charmed him where 
he sat, and away they bore him; and the horse he 
rode was never shod with iron, nor owned, before, 
the mastery of human hand. They have ta’en him 
away over the water, and over the wood, and over 
the hill, I got but ae look of his bonny blue ee, 
but ae, ae look. But as I have endured what 
never maiden endured, so shall I undertake what 
never maiden undertook; I will win him from 
them all. I know the invisible ones of the earth ; 
I have heard their wild and wondrous music in the 
wild woods, and there shall a christian maiden 
seek him and achieve his deliverance |’? 

The morning had now fairly broke ; the flocks 
shook the rain from their sides, the shepherds 
hastened to inspect their charges, and a thin blue 
smoke began to stream from the cottages of the 
valley into the brightening air. In a short time, 
two shepherds were observed ascending from one 
of the loops of Corriewater, bearing the lifeless 
body of Elphin Irving in their arms, They had 
found him whirling round and round in one of the 
numerous eddies, and his hands clutched and filled 
with wool, showing that he had lost his life in 
attempting to save the flocks of his sister. A 
plaid was laid over the body, which, along with 
the unhappy maiden in a half lifeless state, was 
carried into a cottage, and laid in that apartment 
distinguished among the peasantry by the name of 
the chamber. While the peasant’s wife was left 
to take care of Phemie—ok| man and matron, and 
maid, had collected around the drowned youth, 
aad each began to relate the circumstances of his 
death, when the door suddenly opened, aud his 
sister, advancing to the corse with a look of deli- 
rious serenity, broke out into a wild laugh, and 
said, “ O it is wonderful, it’s truly wonderful ! that 
bare and death-co!d body, dragged from the dark- 
est pool in Corrie, with its hands filled with fine 
woo], wears the perfect similitude of my own El- 
phin! Vl tell ye—the spiritual dwellers of the 
earth, the fairyfolk of our evening tale, have stolen 
the living body, and fashioned this cold and inani- 
mate clod to mislead your pursuit. In common 
eyes this seems all that Elphin Irving would be,. 
had he sunk in Corriewater; but so it seems not 
to me. Ye have sought the living soul, and ye 
have found only its garment. But O! if ye had 
beheld him, as I beheld him last night, riding 
among the elphin troop the fairest of them all; 
had you clasped him in your arms, and wrestled 
for him with spirits and terrible shapes from the 
other world, till your heart quailed, and your flesh 
was subdued, then would ye yield no credit to the 
semblance this cold and apparent flesh bears to my 
brother !—But hearken—on Hallowmas-eve, when 
the spiritual people are let loose for a season, I will 
take my stand in the burial ground of Corrie, and 
when my Elphin and his unchristened troop come 
past with the sound of their minstrelsy, I will leap 
on him and win him, or perish for ever.”’ 

All gazed aghast on the delirious maiden, and 
many of her auditors gave more credit to her dis- 
tempered speech than tu the visible evidence be- 
fore them. As she turned to depart she looked 
round, and suddenly sank upon the body with tears 
streaming from her eyes, and sobbed out, ‘* My 
brother! O, my brother !” She was carried out 
insensible, and againrecovered ; but relapsed into 
her ordinary delirium, in which she continued till 
the Hallow-eve after her brother’s burial. She was 
found seated in the ancient burial ground, with her 
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back against a broken grave-stone, her locks white 
with frost-rime, seemingly wa‘ching with intensity 
of look the road to the kirk-yard: but the spint 


Annandale was fled for ever.—Such is the singular 
story which the peasants know by the name of Fil- 
phin Irving, the Fairies’ Cupbearer ; and the title, 
in its fullest and most supernatural sense, still ob- 
tains credence among the industrious and virtuous 
dames of the romantic vale of Corrie. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 

Tue Island of St. Domingo had long been held 
in peaceable possession by the French, and it was 
not until Louis the XVI. mounted the throne that 
its quietude was disturbed. The blacks had be- 
come very numerous and imprudent, and it was 
not even supposed, until it actually happened, 
that an insurrection was about taking place. ‘ihe 
hegroes arose and were cruel in the extreme to 
the whites, and the inhabitants of the island mas- 
sacred men, women and children in the most bar- 
barous manner, having no regard for age, sex, or 
condition. It was a dreadful scene—the blood 
flowed through the gutters like water—and the 
groans of miserable victims rang upon the air in 
mournful sounds. The inhabitants, as many as 
were spared, flew to the ships in the Larbor for 
safety; being few, the captains were compelled to 
embark leaving hundreds on the shore praying 
for God’s sake to take them on board, but it was 
in vain, and the wretches giving up all hopes, 
flung themselves into the river to rise no more. 

Among the passengers who were so lucky as to 
procure a passage on board one of the ships bound 
for Philadelphia, was one of the most wealthy and 
intelligent merchants of the island. He had been 
fortunate enough, to save from the wreck of his 
fortune, some gold and many valuable jewels. 
His wife and daughter also were safe, and with 
him. Notwithstanding Monsieur Berenger was 
seemingly very fortunate yet he had been so unused 
to wants of any kind that the denial of any grati- 
fication rendered him completely unhappy. 

His wife was an amiable woman, and daughter 
Louisa, a charming accomplished girl, and her fa- 
ther’s idol. They arrived in Philadelpha and 
took lodgings in Caliowhill street. It was some 
time before they learned the English language, as 
they kept very retired, and all the neighbourhood 
were in wonder who they could be. The daugh- 
ter never went out but in company with her fa- 
ther, and they seemed inseparably bound to each 
other. The old man never smiled but on his child, 
and it was always observed he appeared happy 
only inher company. She was as delicate a crea- 
ture as ever nature moulded, and her misfortunes 
were only supportable because her father yet ex- 
isted, and she wished to live only on his account. 
They soon gained many friends in their neighbor- 
hood, among whom were Mr. Marville and his ne- 
phew Frederick. They soon became warmly at- 
tached to the family, and Frederick was aware it 
was the love of Louisa. 

Happy would Mr. Berenger have been could he 
have seen his daughter comfortably situated in life, 
but to die and leave so tender a plant to buffet the 
rude blast of adversity and poverty, was more 
than the old man could bear. He was seated one 
pleasant afternoon in his arbor, with his daughter 
and his friend beside him, his eyes bent intently 
on her, and a tear stealing down his cheek, when 
his daughter was suddenly called from him by her 
mother. As she went the old man raised his hands 
and eyes to heaven and exclaimed, ‘ who shall 
protect my child when [ am taken from her.”— 
His friend was moved by the manner of the old 
man, and seizing his hand, pressed it between his 
own, and exclaimed, ‘‘ never shall she or you want 
while I live.”—The old man spake not—his looks 
told what his tongue would utter—he kissed his 
friend’s hand, laid his band on his bosom and 
breathed a last long sigh of farewell to morta- 
lity. 

Medical aid was procured immediately, but it 
was of no avail, a vein was opened in the neck 








and the blpod rushed from it so profusely that 


which gave life to the fairest of all the maids of 
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the physicians could not stop it, till nearly every 
drop of Slocd had left the body ; a circumstance 
so singular could not be accounted for by the phy- 
sicians, and on opening the body they found the 
old man’s heart not only figuratively, but actually 
broken in two parts. This circumstance had such an 
effect on the daughter that she died in a twelve- 
month after her marriage with Frederick and 
justas she had become tie mother of a charming 
daughter. 





POETICAL TRIADS. 

Mr. Owen Pugh, the Welsh bard, being called upon for 
his opinion of the requisites of a Poet, wrote on the spot 
the following Parody on the Bardie Triads :— 

1. ‘Yhe three primary requisites of poetical genius :— 
An eye that can see nature: a heart that can feel nature: 
and a resolution that dares follow nature. 

2. The three final intentions of poetry—Increase of 
atom, increase of understanding, and increase of de- 
ight. 

3. The three properties of a just imagination—what 
may be, what ought to be, and what seemly it is to be. 

4. The three indispensibilities of poetical language— 
purity, copiousness, anc ease. 

5. Three things that ought to be well understood in Po- 
etry—the great, the little, and their correspondencies. 

6. Three things to be avoided in Poetry—the mean, the 
obscure, and the extravagant. 

7. Three things to be chiefly considered in poetical il 
lustration—what shall be obviously seen, what shall be 
instantly admired, and what shall be eminently character- 
istic, : 

8. The three dignities of Poetry—the true and wonder- 
ful united, the union of the beautiful and the wise, and 
the union of art and nature. 

9. The three advantages of poctry—the praise of good- 
ness, the memory of what is remarkable, and the invigo- 
ration of the affections. 

10. The three purities of poetry—pure truth, pure lan- 
guage and pure conception. 

11. Three things that poetry should thoroughly be—tho- 
roughly learned, thoroughly animated, and thoroughly na~ 
tural. 





KINDRED HEARTS. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 
Oh! ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below ; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountain flow ; 
Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet : 
Such ties would make this life of ours 
Yoo fair for aught so fleet. 


It may be that thy brother’s eye 
Sees not as thine, which turns 

In such deep reverence to the sky, 
Where the rich sunset burns : 

It may be that the breath of spring, 
Born amidst violets lone, 

A rapture o’er thy soul can bring, 
A dream, to his unknown, 


The tune that speaks of other times— 
A sorrowful delight ; 

The melody of distant climes, 
The sound of waves by night ; 

The wind that, with so many a tone, 
Some chord within can thrill— 

These may have language all thine own} 
To him a mystery still. 

Yet scorn thou not for this, the true 
An¢ steadfast love of years ; 

The kindly that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears! 

If there be one that o’er the dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 

And watched through sickness by thy bed— 
Call his a kindred heart. 

But for those bonds all perfect made, 
Wherein bright spirits blend, 

Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend, 

For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given— 

Oh! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 





Qr lift them unto heayens 
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MISCELLANY. 


ESSAY ON WOMAN. 
Adorn’d 
With all that Earth or Heaven could bestow, 

To make her amiable. Milton. 
Svca are the graces with which England’s ini- 
mitable Bard has decked the female character, 
and to conciliate our fair readers to the study of 
musty erudition, our present subject shall be one, 
which we are much mistaken if they will be in- 
clined to object to—nay, that our mode of treating 
it may be not less to their tastes, we will com- 
mence by rescuing them from what we think a 
very unreasonable piece of aarrogance in a more 
medern Poet to whom, we apprehend, they can- 
not consider themselves very much indebted.— 
Porx's idea of female perfection is— 

“¢ Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can, 

Its last best work, but forms a softer-man, 

Picks from each sex to make the favorite blest, 

Your love of pleasures—our desire of rest. 

Blends in exception to all general rules, 

Your taste of follies, with our scorn of tools.” 

What an unheard-of melody of patchwork is 
here sketched out! Heaven forbid that we should 
pay so ill a compliment to nature, and to the fair- 
est of her works, as to adopt this standard of the 
perfection of female character. No—the identity 
of female mind and constitution is much too intrin- 
sically lovely, not to be deteriorated by such an 
infusion of extraneous qualities, It would be like 
engrafting the oak on the woodbine, And we 
have no taste for such refinements on nature. We 
are not so fastidious as to wish to see a new com- 
posite constructed out of the beautiful, single, and 
primary essences with which nature has adorned 
creation. We would have man be as unequivocal- 
ly masculine, and woman as unalluyedly feminine 
as possible. Nature hss formed their minds in as 
distinct a mould as their persons—and their culti- 
vations, their accomplishments, their occupations, 
we would wish to see distinguished with equal 
hreadth—each gains by the contrast, and to de- 
stroy these and melt their opposition into unity, is 
to overthrow the order of nature, and to disorga- 
nize even harmony itself, Contrast is the essence 
of harmony—the pervading source of beauty and 
grace throughout nature. Day and night—hill 
and dale—light and shade—summer and winter— 
how admirably, how harmoniously are they re- 
lieved and contrasted by each other! And with- 
out this close collision, and mutual opposition, how 
much would each be impaired in its individual 
beauty! Soisit with the paragons of the world, 
man and woman, mutually reflecting brilliancce on 
each other. The perfection of woman is to be 
purely and exclusively feminine. Any interpola. 
tions on this character become ungraceful, because 
unnaturel ; and grace is nothing more than that 
fitness and propriety, which the French most apt- 
ly express by the phrase—comme il faut. Any 
invasions on tue province of man, are not so mnch 
encroachments on our self-love—(as our fair friends 
would sometimes persuade us)—as they are de- 
structions of their own fascination, and of the ori- 
ginal distinctions of nature—or, if our self-love is 
utall annoyed, it is through our tenderness for 
those fair objects themselves, of which it is an in- 
gredient. Women are as nicely sensible of the 
observance due from the other sex to their estab- 
lished precincts, as we can be—not of what is due 
to us, but—of what is due to the grace of their 
own characters. Feminine softness, m_ short, 
** femality,” as Uncle Selby says—and manliness 
are the most attractive qualities in the two sexes. 
Softness alone is grace in woman, and manilisess, 
howeyer uncouth, is grace in man; because these 
qualities are of the essence and the fitness of their 
natures; and we apprehend that those unaccount- 
able charms which the one sex sometimes disco- 
ver in the other, to the marvel of the world, in 
the absence of all beauty or comeliness, may be 
generally traced to some latent indications of these 
several qualities. Desdemona saw grace in a dusky 
Moor, for though she says ‘‘she saw Othello’s 
Visage in his mind,” there is no knowing how it 
might have been if his person had erred on the 








side of efferinacy and insignificance, instead of 
uncouthness and rugged dignity. But, the pro- 
perty of his mind was manly vigour. Diminutive 
size is not half so frequently associated with insig- 
nificance in a woman as in a man—aquiline fea- 
tures ave a beauty in both sexes, but they are of 
much more imnortance in a man than in a woman, 
because they are more in keeping with the active 
energy of his character than with the passive sub- 
tleness of her’s. A little pale faced Roxalana has 
much more of feminine beauty thana tragedy queen. 

Without carrying the system, like Lavater and 
Dr. Spurzheim, into individual nature, in generic, 
there is a strong analogy between the mind and 
its corporeal tenement, and the sexual contrast 
which is so strikingly displayed in the winutie of 


character and inclination we would have closely + 


kept in view in their intellectual cultivation. We 
would no more have a woman learn Greek or at- 
tempt the broad sword exercise—than we would 
Wish to see a man accomplished in lace making, 
or figuring on tambour. There isa plastic light- 
ness and flexibility in female minds, which we 
would no more have encumbered with Seneca or 
Longinus, than we would have their persons 
weighed down under a suit of mail armour from 
the Tower. Women always shine most when left 
to their own charming mirth and natural tact, and 
are least burdened with preparation and acquire- 
ment. Itis then that they wield light weapons 
exquisitely, ‘They have very frequently more 
conversational wit, and nicer preceptions of the 
world than men—fiuency is their prerogative—in 
short, they have all those happy talents and facili- 
ties which easily acquire and ever excel in grace- 
ful accomplishments. We would therefore be 
cautious how we clog and encumber the delicate 
machinery of their minds, with any thing resem. 
blng the severer culture which suits masculine in- 
tellects. The result of such a process we have 
generally observed to be fatal in some way or 
other. They cease to be clever and become 
bookish. They are constantly oppressed with an 
erudite repletion. From want of opportunity or 
application, they seldom get beyond a smattering 
of learning—and rarely go so far as to acquire that 
mental grasp of the objects of their study, which 
enables them to turn their acquired stores to ad- 
vantage, and to interweave them with the native 
treasures of their own minds, It is well if they do 
not become pedants—but if by the process they 
escape this—if they happily avoid grave disputa- 
tion, and sesquipedalian harangues, still the fine 
airy elasticity of spirit and of sentiment is cramp- 
ed by the process and chilled by the discipline.— 
In the place of the fine warm hues of native char- 
acter, their souls cuntract a sort of petrifying rust. 
Labour and research, and the consumption of the 
midnight oil are not for women, They are framed 
for half occupied ease, and recumbent but not un- 
intellectual luxury—formed in ‘*the very poetry 
of nature”’—soft, light, gracile, and retiring—the 
fairies of reality—ethereal visions of purity and 
pleasure, and sensibility. Itis hard of course, to 
define one’s beau ideal of the most beautiful crea- 
ture of the universe—something like the task of 
embodying Cynthia. 

‘‘Come, then, the colours and the ground prepare, 

Dip in the rainbow—trick her off in air.” 

No poet ever made his heroine a blue stocking 
—and poets rarely have the bad taste to chovse 
such ladies for the heroines of their domestic 
dramas. Shakspeare, Milton, Fletcher, and Lord 
Byron, have best understood the loveliness of fe- 
male character. Let us not be thought to wish to 
degrade the sex to the level of those flattering 
toys among them, who, with the help of all his 
condescensions, can never rise into any reciproci- 
ty with a sensible man. Ina word, good taste ap- 
pears to us the essence of feminine grace and per- 
fection—and no inconsiderable share of cultivation 
is indispensable to produce this quality, This, 
then, we woull never have withheld—beyond this 
we would never go. To say a woman has good 
taste, in the enlarged signification of the phrase, 
s to say every thing for her—it implies sense, ob- 
servation, feeling, judgment, all that can charm, 


solace, and endear—all that can fit her to sympa- 
thise with our joys, to beam on our sorrows, and 
to brighten every scene of intellectual and sublu- 
nary existence. ‘ 


ON THE PRIVILEGES OF THE FEMALE SEX, 
UNDER THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. © - 

Naturs, when she endowed you with superior 
tenderness of frame and sensibility of mind, di- 
rected you to the almost instinctive exercise of the 
kind and compassionate duties. But christianity, 
by raising you to a community of right and inte- 
rests with the other sex, while it has still left you 
this sphere of action, has given you, in fact, the 
government of the world. To you is every where 
entrusted, in civilized christendom, that precious 
deposit, the infant’s mind; and thus, while it has 
made your example of early and everlasting effect, 
it has also made the culture of your understand- 
ings of infinite importance. Still, it may be doubt- 
ed, whether the influence, you have as mothers 
or as wives, is greater than that which you have 
already exercised, and which your daughters will 
exercise in their turn, upon entering the world, 
awakening the love, and leading away the admira- 
tion of our sex. My young friends, who will here- 
after give to many homes their charms, or change 
them into dens of horror, when you know and 
feel, that christianity is every thing to you, you 
will make it every thing tous. Think, then, what 
you may do for pure, rational, unaffected, practi- 
cal christianity. Is it not worthy of your ambition, 
instead of countenancing, by your youthful favor, 
the unprincipled of our sex, to attempt to raise 
the tone ef masculine understanding and morals, 
and the standard of juvenile accomplishments. 

To ensure these effects, is it not time that fe- 
mule education were generally directed to a high- 
er mark, not of accomplishments, as they are call- 
ed, for of them we have enough, even to satiety, 
but of intellectual furniture and vigor? Is it not 
time, that arace of females shoulijbe formed, 
who may practise with intelligen ith con- 
fidence on those rules, which haya est~ 


ed in the works on education, Aaa 
owe to the extraordinary Wome . 
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female mind from that feebleness, to which it “Sa 


might otherwise be destined, in this age of vanity 
and books; so that women may be more generally 
furnished with principles, as well as sentiments, 
with logic, as well as taste, with true knowledge, 
as well as with a morbid thirst for entertainment ; 
to all which, shonld be superadded a religious 
fear and love of God, and the Son, so that, as 
they draw toward the close of life, visions of ce- 
lestial bliss may fill their minds, instead of those 
vanishing scenes of pleasure, which are now so 
frequently gliding before their idle fancies ? 

We look to you, ladies, to raise the standard of 
character in our own sex ; we look to you, to guard 
and fortify those barriers, which still exist in socie- 
ty, against the encroachments of impudence and 
licentiousness. We look to you for the continu- 
ance of domestic purity, for the revival of domes- 
tic religion, for the increase of our charities, and 
to the support what remains of religion in our pri- 
vate habits and public institutions.—Buckminster’s 
Ser. 





TALENT. 

“Att women, almost, are captivated by talent; 
especially those for whose pleasure, in particular, 
its possessor may exert it. Nothing can be more 
flattering; and flattery is the key to all hearts. 
Want of handsome person, or even good looks, is 
for the most part forgotten, willingly pardoned in 
the man of talent. The eye of woman does not 
require to be dazzled as well as her mind; (I speak 
of general instances.) The same cannot be said 
with respect to virtuous qualities. In so much 
higher esteem does human vanity hold talent than 
virtue. Good looks, combined with vapid intel- 
lect, will win few women unless they are equally 





vapid with the object of their admiration,” 
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ADDISON. 


Ir is justly observed by Tickell, that Addison employed 
wit on the side of virtue and religion. He not only made 
the proper use of wit himself, but taught it to others ; and 
from his time it has been generally subservient to the cause 
of reason and of truth. He has dissipated the prejudice 


that had oe gaiety with vice, and easiness of 


manners with laxity of principles. He has restored virtue 
to its dignity, and taught innocence not to be ashamed. 
This is an elevation of literary character ‘above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame.’ No greater felicity can genius at- 
tain than that of having purified intellectual pleasure, se- 
parated mirth from indecency, and wit from licentiousness; 
of having taught a succession of writers to bring elegance 
and gaiety to the aid of goodness ; and, if I may use expres- 
sions yet more awful, of having ‘turned many to righteous- 
nese. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed 
to stand perhaps the first in the first rank. His humour is 
peculiar to himself, and is 80 happily diffused as to give the 

ce of novelty to domestic scenes and daily occurrences. 

e never ‘outsteps the modesty’ of nature, nor raises mer- 
riment or wonder by the violation of truth. His figures nei- 
ther divert by distortion, nor amaze by aggravation. He 
copies life with so much fidelity, that he can be hardly said 
to invent ; yet his exhibitions have an air so much original, 
that it is difficult to suppose them not merely the product 
of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. 
His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious ; 
he — neither Moe credulous, nor wantonly scepti- 
cal; his morality is neither dangerously lax, nor imprac- 
ticably rigid. All the enchantments of fancy, and all the 
cogency of argument, are employed to recommend to the 
reader his real interest, the care of pleasing the Author of 
his being. Truth is shown sometimes as the phantom of a 
vision, sometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory ; some- 
times attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and sometimes 
steps forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a thou- 
sand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 


His prose is the model of the middle stile ; on grave sub- 
jects not formal, on light occasions not groveling ; pure 
without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elabora- 
tion ; always equable and always easy, without glowing 
words or pointed sentences. His page is always luminous, 
but never blazes in unexpected splendour, It seems to have 
been his prig¢ipal endeavour to avoid all harshness and 
severity of dietier 4 he is therefore sometimes verbose in 
his itic dd. connections, and sometimes descends too 


much to- date of conversation ; yet if his language 
had beet ie @idmatical, it might have lost somewhat of 
its genuine Anglicism. What he attempted he performed; 


he isnever feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; he 
is never rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences have 
neither studied amplitude nor affected brevity ; his periods, 
though not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and — but not ostentatious, must give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Addison.—Johnson. 





SCOTLAND. 


Iwas forcibly struck by the truth of a remark 
made by a friend sometime since, that ‘* Scotland 
is the land of story.” Perhaps there is no country 
to which the observation is so applicable, and 
hence arises the intense interest with which the 
Novels of the Great Unknown that was, are read. 
The history of almost every other nation treats of 
an entire community, whereas that of Scotland, 
owing to the multitude of clans which formerly 
composed her population, each devotedly attach- 
ed to its own particular chieftain, and supporting 
his interests, is the detail of the relations which 
must necessarily exist between them as small soci- 
eties, in a measure distinct from each other. Every 
family or name forming a separate clan, their in- 
tercourse, of necessity, produced occasional colli- 
sions of interest, and led to sangui:-ary wars, in 
which the greatest heroism was frequently mani- 
fested, and which too often ended in feuds which 
are handed down as family reliques from gene- 
ration to generation. 

In travelling through Scotland, one scarcely 
passes over a mile of ground, which is not remark- 
able as the scene of some conflict, either between 
the inhabitants and their southern neighbors, or 
between chiefs, whose warfare, although limited 
im extent, was carried on with all the rancour that 
a sense of family pride could instil into the hu- 
man bosom. The great charm of travelling in 
Scotland, arises from this circumstance ; that on vi- 
siting the ruins of an ancient castle, whose remains 


bespeak the all destroying effects of time, the 
traveller’s attention is directed to some other 
building of a similar description seated at a dis- 
tance on the pinnacle of a mighty cliff, whose for- 
mer proprietors had been for generations at va- 
riance with those of the place where he is now 
standing, and the old crones of the country relate 
with untired delight and with an accuracy of mem- 
ory attributable alone to the prevalence of oral 
tradition, the alternate victories and reverses ; 
the daring exploits and dreadful suffering, spring- 
ing from enmities ‘whose wing never tired and 
whose eye never slept.’ 

These quarrels frequently originated in chance, 
or some trivial insult, which lighted up a flame of 
hatred that spared nothing in its desolating course. 
The Scotch, as a nation, are bold, daring, patient 
of fatigues and hardships ; dwelling in the midst 
of their native hills, they have always a warm heart 
for their friends, anda hard blow for their ene- 
mies; to use their old adage, ‘‘they never turn 
their back on friend or foe.” Their friendship is 
as lasting as their enmity—the same attachment 
which binds them to each other, leads them to 
consider their friends as part of themselves, and 
to resent injuries offered to them as if they were 
their own. I have listened to Scottish song, and 
acknowledge its beauty and power even when 
stripped of all the associations which time and 
place afford, but I have never derived froim it such 
pure delight as when | listened t> te simple wa b- 
lings of some iassie inher native gle>, pevhaps the 
very scene of the story conveyed in ‘he song she 
was singing. Once I remember, in passing along 
the banks of Loch Ness, between Fort Augustus 
and Inverness, I heard a peasant girl whilst she 
was engaged in her household occupation, sing- 
ing a favorite air; I had heard it in the drawing 
room sung with execution, by lips whose beauty 
gave grace to every thing they uttered, but never 
did it sound half so sweet as in the stillness of 
that mountain scene. There is a wild pathos and 
simplicity in the music of Scotland, admirably 
adapted to the manners of her people, and the 
uncultivated grandeur of her mountain scenery. 
The notes of a Scottish ballad as they float along 
the surface of a lake, or are caught up by the 
craggy mountain side and thrown back upon the 
ear of the listener, with no accompaniment but 
the gushing rour of the water fall, sink into the 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


“A line may reach him, who a sermon flies.” 


SORROW. 


_——Consiper the nature and qualities of your compa- 
nion :—Her constant business is to draw gloomy and de- 
jecting images of life ; to anticipate the hour of misery, and 
to prolong it when it is arrived. Peace of mind and con- 
tentment fly from her haunts, and the amiable graces of 
cheerfulness die beneath her influence. | Sorrow is an ene- 
my to virtue, while it destroys that cheerful habit of mind 
which cherishes and supports it. It is an enemy to piety; 
for with what language shall we address that Being, whose 
providence our complaints either accuse or deny? It is an 
enemy to health, which depends greatly on the freedom and 
vigour of the animal spirits ; and of happiness it is the re- 
verse. Such is the genuine disposition, and such are the 
qualities of Sorrow. And will you admit such an enemy 
to your bosom? Her sacrifices are the aching heart, and 
the —— eye ; the deep-searching groan, and the silent 
ear. ‘I'he heart that has been long a prey to misery, gra- 
dually loses its sensibility ; gloomy and unsocial habits suc- 
ceed, and the love of human-kind is at last absorbed in the 
stagnation of melancholy. A sad situation this! but too 
often the effect of sorrow unreasonably continued and in- 
dulged.—Langhorne. 








UNIVERSAL BENEVOLENCE, 
Far, far away, whose passions would immure 

In your own little hearts the joys of life 
(Ye worms of pride!) for your repast alone ! 
Who claim all Nature’s stores, woods, waters, meads, 
All her profusion ; whose vile hands would grasp 
‘The peasant’s scantling, the weak widow’s mite, 
And in the sepulchre of Self, entomb 
Whate’er ye can, whate’er ye cannot use, 
Know, for superior ends th’? Almighty pow’r 
(The Power whose tender arms embrace the worm) 
Breathes o’er the foodiul earth the breath of life, 
And forms us manifold ; allots to each 
His fair peculiar, wisdom, wit, and strength; 
Wisdom, and wit, and strength, in sweet accord, 
To aid, to cheer, to counsel, to protect, 
And twine the mighty bond. Thus, feeble man 
With man united, is a nation strong ; 
Builds tow’ry cities, salutes every want, 
And makes the seas profound, and forests wild, 
The gardens of his joys: Man, each man’s born 
For the high business of the public good. —Dyer, 





POLITENESS. 





heart and soften and subdue the soul. The shep- 
herd whilst he ‘tents his flocks,” onthe hill side, 
high in the bosom of the mist, beguiles his solita- 
ry hours with his native songs, and wrapping him 
self more closely in his plaid, hums 


** Will thou gang to the ewbughts my Marion,” 
“ And weir in the sheep wi’ me.”—or 


“ Owre the hills amang the heather,” or some 
other of the countless strains that picture the sim- 
ple occurrences of pastoral life with a fidelity and 
feeling that cannot be excelled. 


The legends that are handed down from father 
to son, descriptive of the times when the good 
old rule, “that might was right,” sufficed them, 
and the best legal arguments to unravel a knotty 
point were a stout heart, a good claymore, and a 
strong arm to wield it, tend to give them a strong 
military feeling, and a youth from ruminating on 
the warlike deeds of his ‘‘forbears,’? when he 
arrives at manhood, looks to the life of a poor but 
honest sodger, and hence it is, that the Scottish 
regiments serving in the long wars on the conti- 
nent of Europe have been so often remarked for 
the correctnesss of their moral deportment. It is 
not unfrequently the case that in a family consist- 
ing of several sons, a portion of them choose a sol- 
dier’s life as an honorable calling, and apply them- 
selves to it, relving on their bravery and exertion 
to give them eventually prow-otion. Sir Waler 
Scott, I believe it is, who states, ‘hat in the knap- 
sacks of by far the greater number of those ‘e- 
longing to the Scotch regiments who fell at Wa- 
terloo, were found copies of the Bible, a circum- 





stance which goes very far to exhalt their military 


As the mutual shocks in Society, and the oppositions of 
interest, and self-love, have constrained mankind to estab- 
lish tie laws of Justice, in order to preserve the advantages 
of mutual assistance and protection; in like manner, the 
eternal contrarieties in company of men’s pride and self- 
conceit have introduced the rules of Good-Manners or Po- 
liteness, in order to facilitate the intereourse of minds, and 
an undisturbed commerce and conversation. Among well- 
bred people, a mutual deference is affected, contempt of 
others disguised, authority concealed, attention given to 
each in his turn, and an easy stream of conversation main- 
tained, without vehemence, without mutual interruption, 
without eagerness for victory, and without any airs of su- 
periority. These attentions and regards are immediately 
agreeable to others, abstracted from any consideration of 
utility or beneficial tendencies. ‘They conciliate affection, 
promote esteem, and enhance extremely the merit of the 
person who regulates his behaviour by them.——Hume, 





CHEERFULNESS. 
Thou, Cheerfulness, by Heav’n design’d 

To rule the pulse that moves behind 
Whatever fretful passion springs, 
Whatever chance or nature brings, 
To strain the tuneful poize within, 
And disarrange the sweet machine ; 
Thou, Goddess, with a master-hand, 
Dost each attemper’d key command, 
Refine the soft, and swell the strong, 
Till all is concord, all is song. 
Fair guardian of domestic life, 
Best banisher of home-bred strife, 
No sullen lip nor taunting eye 
Deform the scene when thou art by ; 
No sick’ning husband dreads the hour 
That bound his joys to female pow’r ; 
No pining mother weeps the cares 
That parents waste on hopeless heirs ; 











character. 


Th’ officious daughters, pleas’d, attend, 
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The brother rises to the friend : 

By thee their board with flow’rs is crown’d, 
By thee with songs their walks resound ! 

By thee their sprightly mornings shine, 

And ev’ning hours in peace decline. —Akenside. 


GOOD-NATURE. 

—AI xnow that Good-Nature has, like Socrates, been 
ridiculed in the habit of Folly ; and that Folly has been dig- 
nified by the name of Good-Nature ; but by Good-Nature 
1 do not mean that tlexible imbecility of mind which com- 
plies with every request, and inclines a man at once to ac- 

pany an acquaintance in a debauch at the expense of his 
health, and to keep an equipage for his wife at the expense 
of his estate. Persons of this disposition have seldom more 
benevolence than fortitude, and frequently perpetrate deli- 
berate cruelty. In true Good-Nature, there is neither the 
acrimony of spleen nor the sullenness of malice: it is nei- 
tner clamorous nor fretful ; neither easy to be offended nor 
impatient of revenge: it isa tender sensibility, a participa- 
tion of the pains and pleasures of others ; and is, therefore, 
» forcible and constant motive to communicate happiness 
and alleviate misery.— Hawkesworth. 











LIFE. 

‘¢ How fearful is the very life which we hold! 
We have our being beneath a cloud, and are a 
marvel even to ourselves, There is not a single 
thought which has its affixed limits. Like circles 
in the water, our researches weaken as they ex- 
tend, and vanish at last into the immeasurable and 
untathomable space of the vast unknown. We 
are like children in the dark; we tremble in a 
shadowy an: terrible void, peopled with our fan- 
cies? Life is our real night, and the first gleam 
of the morning, which brings us certainty, is 
death.” 





IS THIS A TIME TO BE CLOUDY AND SAD? 
BY BRYANT. 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature laughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the black-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green yale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree; 

There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sca. 


And look at the broad-faced sun how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in bis ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom away. 





DRYING AND PRESERVING FLOWERS AND 
PLANTS. 


Pnovrve yourself with a few sheets of blotting 
paper, the number to be regulated by the juice- 
ness of the plants ; having stretched one half the 
paper on a table, arrange the parts of the flower 
or plant to be dried in the manner you think it 
will afterwards look the best; lay the other hali 
of the paper over the flower or plant as harmless 
ly as possible ; then, with a smoothing iron, well 
heated, you may easily extract all the moisture. — 
Keep moving the paper as often as it becomes 
wet; continue the operation until no moisture 
comes. The advantage of this method is, that the 
flowers so prepared, retain the original color.— 
If you intend the specimen for a malange, moisten 
one side of the flower with a strong mucilage of 
gum, when it will readily adhere to the paper.— 
If you wish to preserve it still farther, wash the 
whole repeatedly with a solution of isinglass, 
preparatory to its receiving a wash of copsl var- 
nish. In this way the plant may be preserved in 
full color to an indefinite period. Sea-weeds, 
pews in the same way, look exceedingly 

eautiful, as their variety.is endless, 
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PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS. 


LADIES MORNING DRESS. 
A white cambric coat dress, with a full yoke body; 
double puffs on the collar, finished with two worked ruftles, 
sleeves made wide at the shoulder with epauleties, and tight 
at the wrist; three tucks in the skirt, each two nails 
deep. 





WALKING DRESS. 

A plaid silk or butiste dress, with full round body, and 
four capes open at the shoulder; sleeves en gigol, very 
tight at the wrist; skirt trimmed with two flounces each, 
one quarter of a yard deep, with one satin rouleauxr on the 
lower edge, and two above each flounce ; belt of riband, 
with buckle and bracelets to correspond. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A figured or plain lace dress, over a yellow satin slip ; 
the body plain, above trimmed with a deep laee, and ga- 
thered full at the waist; short sleeves, with three capes on 
the shoulder richly embroidered ; skirt with two deep 
flounces, above which the skirt is embroidered round with 
white satin piping. 

REMARKS. 

Faney handkerchiefs, of various colours, white capes, 
and lace collars, are worn round the neck with dresses 
of every colour. The bonuets ia vogue are ue silk Dulivars 
and Leghorn, trimmed with artificial flowers and ribands of 
fancy colours, the brim ornamented with fine lace, about 
one inch wide, which hangs down instead of a veil; 
veils are used where lace to the bonnet is omitted. Braid 
work is no longer fashionable ; the backs of all habits are 
cut without having a seam in the middle. 





GENTLEMEN’S FULL DRESS. 


Dress coats of blue broadcloth, double breasted; six gilt 
buttons upon each breast, thirteen-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, with six corresponding button-holes on each 
side, the three uppermost to be worked on the lappel, 
to face front when unbuttoned ; two small buttons at the 
vent of each cuff behind the wrist; the lower part of 
the sleeves close, and the upper part four inches larger 
than the circumference of the arm; the sleeve-heads 
gathered and wadded upon the top of each shoulder ; the 
coliar short and narrow in front, falling double to the seam 
behind, having a plain appearance round the neck, about 
three inches wide beiind, and tapering to one and a half 
inches in front, covered with cloth the same as the coat. 


the wearer, viz: for length of waist avout one-fourth the 
height, and for leugth of skirts the same, with an addition 
of one-sixteenth of the height of the person ; cross flaps are 
dispensed with according to the present fashion. 

Pantaloons of white drilling, marseilles, nankeen, single 
milled cassimere, and various kinds of thin stuffs, with 
drawers underneath ; pantaloons worn with pleats or ga- 
thers in front, large above the knees, and rather close 
around the boot at the ankle, but mostly worn with shoes, 
stockings and gaiters, or with shoes and stockings only, 
very long to cover the shoe mouth, having a vent of one 
and a half inch below, anda hem of one and a quarter inch; 
buttons and straps are somewhat worn. 

Vests smgle breasted, six buttons and holes; collars 
narrow ia front, say one inch, and about two and a half 
inches broad behind; a small step in front of the collar 
about half an inch.—Fancy colours, stripes, buffs, cross- 
bars, silks of various figures and colours, are all fashion- 
able for vests at this season. 

PROMENADE OR WALKING DRESS. 

Single breasted frock coat, the skirts lined with silk, 
the length to the calf of the leg, six covered buttons of fine 





wove silk or worsted, the collar of black yelyet, and the 


The length of each coat to correspond with the height of 


body of the coat made of broadcloth ; coloured, brown, 
olive, claret, citron or snake. 


Vests and pantaloons as described above. 
BUSINESS DRESS. 

Single breasted three-quarter coat, the length of the 
skirts and waist the same, viz: one-fourth the height of 
the wearer, with cross flaps and pockets outside ; the skirts 
fuller than for dress coats ; large sleeve heads, short fall- 
down collar with a step in front, cut off at the waist, and 
the skirts fulled on to the body ; the flaps large, and alse 
fulled on the pockets under the flaps.—Fancy colours, such 
as brown, Olive, green, claret, corbeau, &c. are fashionable 
for this dress, all of which are trimmed with black velvet 
collars and bright buttons, steel plated and gilt. 

Vests and pantaloons as represented for full dress. 

Twilled bombazets are much worn for business coats 
and pantaloons, and all thin stuffs are trimmed with col- 
lars and buttons covered with the same as the coat. 





ORIGIN 
OF REMARKABLE CUSTOMS, PHRASES, &c. 


Adieu, French, from Ad deum te commendo, i. e. I 
commend you to God. Farewell—Fare ye well, a similar 
expression to the Id Paan of the Egyptians, the Deo 
Gratias of the Romans, being short expressions to excite 
a reliance on God in distress. 

Arms, coats of, came into vogue in the reign of Richard 
I. and hereditary in families about 1192. ‘T, ey took their 
rise from the Knights painting their banners with different 
figures to distinguish them in the crusades; though some 
trace it higher, and say it originated in the common cus- 
tom of the primitive people painting their bodies with dif- 
ferent figures, to distinguish them from each other. The 
lions in the English arms were originally leopards, so says 
a record of 1252. Formerly none but the nobility bore 
arms; but Charles V. of France having ennobled the 
Parisians in_1371, he permitted them to bear arms. This 
was followed in other places. 

Asses, feets of, in France, held in honor of Balaam’s ass, 
when the clergy, at Christmas walked in prozession 
dressed so as to represent the prophets. Suppressed early 
betore 1445. 

Bellman first appointed in London in 1556. They were 
to ring their bells at night and cry, ‘Take care of vour 


_ hy candle, be charitable to the poor, and pray for the 
dead. 


_ Black book, was a book kept by the English monaste- 
ries, in which a detail of the scandalous enormities prac- 
tised in religious houses were entered, for the inspection 
of visitors under Henry VIII. in order to blacken them 
and hasten their dissolution, Hence the vulgar phrase, 
‘I'll set you down in my black book.” Z 

Bone, ‘Give me a bone to pick,’ probably took its rise 
from a custom at marriage feasts, among the poor in Sici- 
ly, when after dinner, the bride’s father gives the bride- 
groom a bone, saying, ‘ Pick this bone, for you have un- 
dertaken to pick one more difficult.’ 

Candle—‘ Net fit to hold a candle to him,’ arose from 
an early custom of candles being held by domestics, and 
not placed on the table.’ ; 

Lullaby, L’Elaby, from a supposed fairy called Elaby 
Gathan, whom nurses invited to watch their sleeping 
babes, that they might not be changed for others. Hence 
changeling, or infant changed. 

Pay, to a ships side for pix pitch, distorted into poz, 
and pronounced pay ; hence the expression, ‘ here’s the 
devil to pay, and no pitch hot,’ i. e. here’s plenty of help 
and nothing ready. We use the former part of the ex- 
pression, leaving out the remainder, as being well under- 
stood. 

Poltron, from Polez, truncatus; the inhabitants of 
France in former days cut off their thumbs to avoid serving 
in the army, hence the French used portsod for coward, 





FLATTERY. 


A beggar man, on his rounds in a popular pa- 
rish in Ayrshire, took the liberty of rapping at 
the door of the best house in it. It so happened, 
that the only domestic in the house was a cook, 
who left her own immediate business to open the 
door. Seeing that it was a beggar-man who had 
disturbed her, she very angrily bade him leave 
the house, and go and work. ‘* Oh,” said the ga- 
berlunzie, ‘*I suppose if I maun, I mauny but 
afore I gang, I canna help saying, that I hae na 
seen sa bonny a fit (foot) in a’ colf or carrich.” 
‘*Ye’re no the first that said that, gude man,” said 
the mollified lady of the dripping-pan, ‘mony 
hae thocht the same—come in poor bodie, an’ £ 





will e’en gie ye achack.” 
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TERIMS--$2 50 PER ANNUM--IN ADVANCE. 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 11, 1827. 








The first number of * Thé Souvenir,” which issued on 
Wednesday last, was not, in consequence of the difficulty 
of obtaining carriers on that day, (it being the 4th of July, ) 
generally furnished to the city subscribers, and we are 
fearful that some omissions occurred on Thursday. Those 
who were neglected will please send their names to the 
Publication Office. 

Many of our citizens have already left, and more are 
preparing to leave, the city for the different watering 
places and other fashionable summer resorts. The steam 
boats, both northera and southeru, particularly the'former, 
daily carry away numbers, and the various stages that tra- 
verse the interior of our state are well provided with pas- 
sengers from the metropolis. We hope that all who have 
left their homes in search of recreation and amusement 
may be fully gratified. 





FASHIONS, * 

On our fifth page will be found a copious and accurate 
description of the existing Philadelphia Fashions, prepar- 
ed by a skilful hand, to illustrate which we have prefixed 
to the present number a handsome engraving. Similar 
detailed descriptions will be furnished from time to time, 
and every important change of costume noticed as soon as 
possible, after it has taken place. The second number of 
*< The Souvenir,” in every quarter, will be embellished 
with an appropriate copperplate engraving, illustrative of 
the prevailing mode, plain or coloured as may suit the in- 
clination of the subscribers. Those who prefer having their 
plates coloured will pay 50 cents extra per annum. 

While upon this subject we would invite the attention of 
eur readers, particularly that portion of them who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of clothing, to a quarterly pub- 
lication entitled **'The Report of the Philadelphia Fa- 
ghions.”” This work is intended to furnish tailors, at an 
early date, with correct descriptions of the fashions ; ac- 
companied by practical instructions, which will ani 
them to execute their work with neatness and facility. 
The system upon which these instructions are founded, 
was invented by Mr. Allen Ward, of this city, (by whom 
it has been patented, ) who is the proprietor of the work to 
which we have alluded. The rules are explained and il- 
lustrated by references to engraved diagrams, which form 
a part of the work. We have heard this system highly 
approved by those who are competent judges in such mat- 
ters, and the extensive circulation of the ‘‘ Report” leaves 
no room to doubt its superiority. Mr. Ward resides at 
No. 1 Library street, Philadelphia, where all orders for the 
work may be addressed. 

We have been politely favoured by a friend at Carlisle, 
with a sraall pamphlet containing a catalogue of the officers 
and students of Dickinson College, and the studies pursued 
by the different classes in that institution. Among the 
trustees we observed the names of Chief Justice Gibson, 
who is President of the Board; Hon. Richard Rush, Se- 
cretary of the Treasury ; and Dr. N. Chapman, of this 
city. The Faculty is composed of the Rey. Dr. Neill, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, Principal; Henry Vethake, Esq 
A. M. Professor of Mathematics, &c.; Rev. Alexander 
M‘Clelland, A. M. Professor of Belles Lettres, &c.; Rev. 
Joseph Spencer, A. M. Professor of Languages; and the 
Rev. Lewis Mayer, A. M. Professor of History and Ger- 
man Literature. The Grammar School is under the care 
of Joseph Mahon, A. B., anda gentleman well qualified 
teaches the Spanish, French and Italian, to such of the 
students as desire to become acquainted with those lan- 
guages. The whole number of students at the beginning 
ef the present session was 127, of whom 18 belonged to the 


-} and juries. 


preparatory school, and 109 to the collegiate department. 


Hing, washing, &c. is $164 25, an amount little more than 


| is paid by the pupils of ordinary boarding schools. 

This is unquestionably one oi the best colleges in the 
| United States. The high standing and zeal of the trustees, 
the ability and diligence of the professors, the wholesome- 
ness of the discipline, and the course of studies pursued by 
the students, concur to rank it in usefulness and respecta- 
bility among the first institutions of the country. Its local 
advantages, also, are numerous. Situated in the fiourish- 
ing and pleasant town of Carlisle, the students, free from 
the bustle and dissipation of large cities, enjoy a pure and 
healthy atmosphere, and at the same time haye access to 
the most polished and intelligent society. 


ye Ss ; Che sum total of annual expences, including tuition, board- 
ts. 





PREMIUMS. 

To obtain for ‘* The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 

2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 69 lines, $30 
3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 
4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, to the publisher, accompanied by a 
sealed note containing the name of the writer, which will 
in no case be opened unless when the prize has been 
awarded. 

Editors thronghont the United States, friendly to the 
promotion of American Literature, will please to give the 
above one or more insertions. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
North American Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 7 


—July. 


North American Review, No. 56, 
Edinburgh Review, No. 90. 

United States Literary Gazette, No. 10. 
American Journal of Education, No. 19, 
The Atheneum, No. 79, 

Medico Chirurgical Review, No. 27 
Our Chronicle of ’26. 

Collateral Bible, No. 6 

Mr. Kenney’s Tour to the Lakes, 8vo. 
The latest publications are to be had of Jupan Dos- 
son, 108 Chesnut street. 





The Philadelphia National Gazette states that the Ame- 
rican edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon may 
be confidently expected to appear in the course of a fort- 
night or three weeks, as the publishers (Messrs, Carey, 
Lea & Carey) have received nearly the whole of the 
work. The English edition isin nine volumes, but the 
American, being closely printed, will consist of only three 
octavos, and will, it is said, be put at a price so moderate, 
as to be within the reach of all who desire to be acquaint- 
ed with the eventful career of Napoleon, and the 

in which that extraordinary man is presented to the world 
by the most popular writer of the age. 

A member of the Baltimore Bar, a gentleman of talents 
and professional learning, has in progress an “ Essay on 
Pleading, with a yiew to an improved system ;” or, in 
other words, to remove some of the princijal causes of 
delay, by separating more completely the duties of courts 
The work will probably be put to press in 
the ensuing September. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


On the 4th of July instant, Slavery ceased in the State 


| of New-York—the event was celebrated on the 5th by the 
coloured population of the city, in a very orderly and in- 
teresting manner ; it is said, that more than three thousand 
joined in a procession. 

Two young women, daughters of Mr. Stafford, of Ala- 
chuahender, (Florida,) were recently burned to death by 





71 Bogota. 


the explosion of a cask of whiskey from which they were 
drawing-—the fire was communicated from the candle. 

Volla, one of the most celebrated philosophers of the 
age, died lately, in Italy, at the age of eighty-two. He 
was at the head of the University of Pavia. 

In 1821, Belgium had ninety-six civil prisons, and 
twenty-one military ; and the number of prisoners amount- 
ed to 10,557, a ratio of one prisoner for every 510 inhabi- 
tants. 

Severe frosts were experienced in the District of Que- 
bec, on the night of the 24th and 25th of June. The ten- 
der vegetables sustained considerable injury, and the 
leaves of the forest trees bore testimony to the severity ot 
the cold. 

The present Attorney General of England, in a speech 


May last, observed that there were then six thousand cer- 
tificated attorneys in the country, each making, on an 
average, a thousand pounds sterling a year by his protes- 
sion. 

The auction duties paid into the state treasury by the 
auctioneers of Philadelphia for the last quarter, ending 
May 31, amounted to 46,039 dollars and 67 cents. 

It is said there are more than 400 billiard tables in 
Philadelphia, and 300 in New York 

In the procession at the celebration in Pawtucket, R. 1 
on the 4th, were the teachers and youths of the different 
Sunday schools. A throstle frame, 48 spindles, and a 
power loom, both in full operation, were drawn by six 
horses—the power was communicated fromthe wheel of 
the carriage on which the machines were placed. 

A Dublin paper states that 1200 men were to leave En- 
gland for Rio Janeiro, to reinforce the army of the Empe- 
ror of Brazil. They are entered as Colonists to evade 
the law. 

Amachine has been invented for making bricks with 
great facility. One horse, by turning a wheel, makes or 
strikes bricks as fast as three or four persons can remove 
and place them. ‘Two persons supply the clay, one wash- 
es the moulds. 

The corner stone of the Tremont Theatre, Boston, was 
laid on es morning of the 4th, with ap propriate cere~ 
monies. A silver plate, specimens of American coins, 
and the papers of the day, were deposited in a leaden 
bex. 

Chief Justice Marshall having notified the authorities 
of Norfdik of his intention to hold a Special Court at Rich- 
mond, Va. on Monday the 9th, for the trial of the three 
Spaniards who were concerned with Tardy in the pirati- 
cal act committed on board of the brig Crawford, a short 
time ago, they were carried up to Richmond in the steam 
boat from Norfolk, on Wednesday last. 

There are sixteen stcam-boats now in constant operation 
on the Hudson river. It is said that one of the boats last 
year received nearly balf a million of dollars. 

A letter from Guyaquil, dated April 18, states that on 
the nights of the 15th and 16th instant, a revolution against 
Perez, and al} the officers acting under the extrac wdinary 
powers of Bolivar was effected, and they and all the 
chiefs who have not sent in their adhesion to the new an- 
thorities, have embarked on board a brig of war, and will 
be to day tran sferred to a transport, and sail for Panama. 

A letier from Caracas, dated June 18th, received at 
New York, says : ‘fa messenger arrived last nicht fron 
Congress had met, and refused to accept the re- 
signations of Bolivar and Santander.” 





A TRAVELLING FACT. 
There is a gentleman living in New York, who is in 
Albany every day in the week, 


and at home every day 
but one. 


The other day, he met his brother who lives in 
Philadelphia, 12 1-2 hours aftcr the one leaving his house 
on the Delaware, and the other leaving Albany. Ten or 
twelve yeaas ago, this would have been cousidered a riddie, 
but it is a simple fact, that requires but little or no expla- 
nation. 





NEW INVENTION. 
A machine has been invented by Peter Sturtevant and 
Edwin Starr, ef Boston, for casting type, and from its 





simplicity and the time and labor that will be saved, it is 








relative to the Chancery Court, delivered on the 22d of 
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suppo ed it will come into general use in a short time.—| last from the Bowery Theatre, New-Yor', were to have 


The operation of making the type with this machine is 
performed by 2 boy turning a crank, and with twice the 
rapidity of the best casters in the old method. There is 
besides less waste, and the face of the smallest letter is sel- 
dom imperfect, on account of the force with which the 
metal is thrown into the moulds, 





ISAAC B. DESHA. 

Governor Desha has pardoned his son Isaac. The pow- 
er to grant pardons before conviction, though questionable, 
has been repeatedly asserted and exercised by former 
Governors of Kentucky, and perhaps other states. The 
whole of the late term of Harrison Circuit Court was de- 
yoted to this case. Nine jurors only were obtained on 
the last day—the prisoner having exercised to the extent 
of the law, the privilege of peremptory challenge. The 
Judge refused to renew the recognizances of his sureties 
or again liberate the prisoner on bail, in consequence we 
presume of the state of his health not now requiring such 
indulgence. ‘I'ire Governor being present when the Judge | 
remanded his son Isaac to jail, addressed the people in a 
speech of considerable length, and concluded by reversing 
the order of the Court and setting his son at liberty. We 
are not informed of any form observed by his Excellency, 


except the speech, in which it is said, he treated the 


court with great indignity. 





The New York Mercantile remarks, ‘ that the delay of 
the meeting of the Congress of Tacubaya, is accounted 
for from natural causes. We have it from the best autho- 
rity, that the reports of Mexico being opposed to the ap- 
pointment of representatives to this Congress, or of being 
unfriendly to the contemplated conferences, is incorrect. 
The truth is, the Ministers of Central America, Peru and 
Colombia, returned to their respective countries with cer- 
tain Treaties agreed upon at Panama, to obtain the ratifi- 
cation of the same by their governments. These treaties 
were said to be altogether of a local character, containing 
no objectionable stipulations ; but the agitated state in 
which those three countries have been placed since the 
period of the Panama Congress, has to this time prevented 
them from being considered and ratified. Until this is 
done, it is believed the session of the congress will not be 
resumed.” 

The ten thousand houses of ancient Athens contained a 
population of 180,000 inhabitants, of whom 20,000 only 
were citizens. The population of the rest of Attica 
amounted to about 300,000: the slaves were in the pro- 
portion of 4to 1. But twenty millions of souls were sub- 
ject to or depended on this little state: it possessed a 
collossal external power, begotten by genius, valor, and 
patriot sm. 





Great sensation was produced in London on the 26th of 
May, in consequence of intelligence from New York of 
the misunderstanding between the Brazilian and United 
States Governments, and that Mr. Raguet had demanded 
his passports. 





THE DRAMA. 

THEATRE—The houses at the Theatre appear to be as 
good as the Manager could reasonably expect from the 
heat of the weather, and the attractions of the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman” at the Circus. It is only open every other 
night, and the performances are well adapted to the short- 
ness of the nights, and the extreme warmth of the wea- 
ther. 

Mr. Custus’ dramatic entertainment, entitled “ The 
Indian Prophecy,” which was produced on the Fourth of 
July, will neither add to his fame, nor to the receipts of 
the house. “The Siege of Algiers,” introduced on the 
same occasion on our stage, for the first time in this city, 
we did not see, and therefore cannot form any opinion otf 
the merits of the picce, or the performance of it. Misses 
Warren and Jefferson, we hear every where spoken of in 
the warmest terms of admiration. 

On Monday evening, July 9, those celebrated “artists,” 
{to adopt the green-room phraseology,) Mesdames Hutin 


made their first appearance here, but owing to the want of 
their wardrobe, which has somehow miscarried, their de- 
but has been postponed until this evening, (Wednesday, 
July 1ith,) when the public will be more than compensa- | 
ted for any diappointment this unforeseen acciden. might | 
have qecasioned, by witnessing their extraordinary avitity. | 

Cincts—“ The Flying Dutchman, or The Phufom 
Ship,” was produced at the Cirens on the Fourth of July, 
and has since been, nightly, played to crowded houses, 
It has been got up with much splendour and effect. The 
scenes are well executed, and most of them entirely new. 
The machinery intricate, but well arranged. The illumi- 
nated ship, and the first and last scenes are particularly 
striking ; but while we hope it may be the source of pro- 
fit to the enterprising manager of this place, we must, de- 
cidedly, object to his enveloping the audience in the dark- 
ness of Hrebus, for the purpose of displaying with effeet 
a shade purporting to be the Phantom Ship, unless it can 
be done without causing so much noise and confusion. No 
sooner are the lamps extinguished, and every vestige of 
light perfeetly concealed, than a simultaneous shout, 


“Loud as the wolves, on Orca’s stormy steep, 
Howl to the roarings of the northern deep,” 


fills the place, a parallel to which can only be found in 
Pandemonium, Mr. Cowell had better remedy this, 
which he can easily do, least he should have occasion to 
regret not taking our advice. The plot of it is trifling ; 
and the dialogue very indifferent. Mr. Placide, from the 
Park Theatre, New-York, enacted Lingo, in the opera of 
“The Agreeable Surprise,” and Von Brumel, in the 
“ Flying Dutchman,” in a way that highly delighted the 
audience. He is a good actor, possessing comic humour 
of no ordinary kind. 

Mr. Cowell, with a liberality which reflects great credit 
on him, has, unasked, appropriated Monday evening next 
for a Benefit for the unfortunate sufferers by the late fire in 
Southwark ; we hope the humane will manifest a disposi- 
tion equally as generous by contributing to the relief of 
those worthy objects of their benevolence. 

The French Company of Comedians, attached to the 
New Orleans Theatre, arrived at New York on Friday 
in the packet ship Virginia, and, we understand, are en- 
gaged at the Park Theatre. The company is spoken of 
as highly respectable ; and those citizens who understand 
the language, anticipate much gratification from their per- 
formances. 

Mr. Forrest has returned to New York, and is perform- 
ing at the Bowery theatre. It is expected that he will 
visit our city shortly, but we are not enabled to say whe- 
ther he will be engaged on our boards during the present 
short opening of the Chesnut street company. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON BODILY HEALTH, 


Tue regulation of the mind is of the highest im- 
portance in the preservation of health, or as a 
means of assisting the powers of medicine, and 
alleviating disease.—The effects of disease entire- 
ly corporal, on the mind, are interesting. In 
hecticks, confidence of returning health constant- 
ly prevails, notwithstanding the progress of dis- 
ease, and the rapid increase of debility in every 
form. In some forms of fever, the depression of 
spirits is so great, and the conviction of approach- 
ing dissolution so strongly fixed uponthe mind, 
that the patient looks upon those as enemies, and 
greatly lacking discernment, who intimate an ex- 
pectation of a different result. . 

This connexion might be pursued through a 
great variety of disekses, but it is sufficient just to 
hint at it to show the importance of keeping it in 
view. With those of a confident state of mind, 
little interference is required ; but if an arrange- 
ment of temporal concerns is necessary, it is pro- 
per to lessen the confidence: some other cases 
may also call for the exercise of this unpleasant 
duty. With those whose minds are unseasonably 
depressed, ridicule is cruel, and argument misap- 
plied. The best course for attendants to pursue 
in such cases, is to admit their danger, but to 








and Achille, aud Mopsicur Achille, formerly of Paris, and 


magnify the power of medicine ; and ostentatious- 
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ly to describe instances of recovery from similar 
or worse circumstances. In chronick cases, the 
operation of medicine is sometimes assisted by ex- 
citing hope, and by placing the attainment of the 
object at a distance. If one point can be gained 
by the removal of a troublesome symptom, it will 
strengthen the confidence of the patient, and ren- 
der future progress comparatively easy. The ne- 
cessity for patients to exercise sufficient power 
over their own minds, to prevent irritation from 
little inconveniencies and disappointments that 
must occasionally happen from various causes, 
should, if necessary, be inculcated. 

The calm well regulated mind possesses many 
advantages over that which is hasty, fretful, and 
impatient. By keeping the passions in a due sub- 
ordination to the judgement, we obtain the chief 
good that isto be derived from them, For it is 
with the passions as with other eauses of disease, 
they do it principally from their excess.—Our 
hopes, fears, joys and sorrows, are a useful stimi- 
lus to the intellectual system, as food and exercise 
are to the corporeal. To preserve a healthy state 
of the body, it is as necessary that the mental as 
the physical powers be exercised. Intellectual in- 
activity combined with luxurous living, gives a 
disordered tendency to every organ. The vessels 
become overloaded ; listlessness, indolence, and 
lethargy come on; the mind and body, equal- 
ly torpid, sink together ; and no cause of debility 
produces effects more difficult to counteract. Un- 
der such circumstances, a slight abstinence may 
occasion fainting ; exercise is attended with the 
most distressing fatigue ; and an abridgement of 
the long protracted slumbers, induces a worse 
languor than it was intended to relieve. An en- 
tire loss of sleep, appetite, memory, and some- 
times the reason, are the frequent consequences 
of habits of corporeal indolence, and mental inac- 
tivity. 





MARRIED. 


On the Sth inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, in Arch 
street, Samuet C. Paxson, of the city of New York, 
merchant, to Miss EL1zasETH DRINKER, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mir- 
vin, Mr. Mornpecai Hart, formerly of Easton, Penn. 
to Miss CanoLINE Martitpa Cuar_es, daughter of the 
late William Charles, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 5th inst. by the Rev. George 
C. Potts, Mr. ADAM EDLEMAN, to Miss Margaret Wi- 
Ley, both of this city, 

On the 19th ult. by Jacob Christine, Esq. Mr. Jacoz 
Scuick, Jr. of Easton, Penn, to Miss ANN CATHARINE, 
second daughter of Mr. Peter Hotz, Sen. of Penn Town- 
ship. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Wm. C. Mead, Mr. Isaac 
WINNEMORE, to Miss Maria ‘Taws, bothof this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Manning Force, Mr. JessE 
GopLey, to Miss Susan PoLHemvs. 

On the 2d inst. in the Borough of West-Chester, by the 
Rey. William Hodgson, Mr. WiLL1AM Houcues, of Ma- 
nayunk, Philadelphia county, to Miss ANN Barret, of 
this city. 

At Natchez, Danret VERTNER, Esq. to Mrs. Exiza- 
BETH HaRDING, widow of Lyman H. late Attorney-Ge- 
neral of Mississippi, and daughter of the Rey. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, of Philadelphia. , 

On the 5th inst. by Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. Mr. A. 
W. Corey, of New-York, to Miss Zepia Smith, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Oliver Smith, of this city. 





DIED. 

In this city, on Sunday last, suddenly, Mr. Henry 
Homes, jr. of Boston. ~ His death was occasioned by a 
fall from a horse : 

On Tuesday morning, the 10th inst, Mrs. ANN’ Ep- 
warps, wife of Mr. John Edwards, aged 34 years. 

On & morning, after a long and painful illness 
which 5 e with christian fortitude, Marta, wife of 
A. Farrouilh. ; : 

On the 6th inst. Mr. James Ross, a very eminent teach« 
er of languages, inthe S4th year of his age. 

On the 3d in:t, after a short but severe illness, Luci ANN 
Sockwett, aged 25 years, much respected and much la- 
mented. : i? 

On the 5th inst. of a lingering illness, Henry C. HEY. 

On the Sth inst. Mrs. Jang Stives, wife of Mr. John 
Stiles, aged 45 years. ye 

On ths 2a re after a short illness, Mr. WiLLIAM ARE- 
HART, in the 26th year of his age. 

On the 3d inst. at Lebanon, (Penn.) Mr. PATRICK JoR- 
DAN, for many years a teacher in this city, 

















THE CITY AT NIGHT. 
AN EXTRACT FROM A MS. POEM. 
The full toned clock, 
From some high steeple tolling, tells the hour, 
‘That starts the guardian watchman on his round. 
The hours of sleep are wakeful hours to him, 
Protector of the night !—he wends his way, 
Through his accustom’d walk, to keep from harm, 
The thoughtless subjects of repose—and oft, 
With grateiul eyes upturning to the moon, 
He views her passage through the liquid skies. 
Day’s wearied crowds have sought refreshing sleep. 
How many subjects, in so narrow space, 
To balm-wing’d Morpheus, who brings with him, 
The fairy spirit of dreams—the magic power 
That kindles meteors in the midnight gloom, 
And wakes the mind to wildest fantasies ; 
With fair to’charm, and startle with terrific. 
Touch’d by her wand, the merchant views with joy, 
His freighted vessel, buoyant on the wave— 
Booming, imperial, through the vassal waters, 
That sparkle round her prow; while, far aloft, 
Her long red streamer floats upon the wind. 
But now he thrills with horror! Ha! his ship, 
Helmless is toss’d upon the rampant surge ; 
Now, hurl’d by heaving billows to the skies, 
Now headlong plunged into the yawning gulf. 
The sailors, lash’d unto the rocking masts, 
Hopeless lament, and call on Heav’n for help ! 
Hell gapes beneath them, and the heav’ns above, 
Rent with tumultuous thunder and fierce fire, 
Proclaim destruction. Now the storm-fiend raves 
‘Triumphant, and on ev’ry foaming billow 
Spreads hideous flames, and o’er the shatter’d barque, 
Pours blazing show’rs, and ominous meteors hurls, 
The merchant sees and trembles, starts in sleep, 
And wakes, and joys to find it—but a dream! 


But some there are, to whom, nor gentle sleep, 

Nor fairy dreams are known. The light, that shines 
Between yon half bow’d shutters, serves to mark 
The chamber where the student spends the night, 

In toilsome study, poring o’er the page, 

Of some for wisdom fam’d—with nought but hope 
Tor I for sleepless nights of years, 

The hope of fame! poor pay! the hope of air! 





Others who know not sleep, by duty urg’d, 

And true affection watch beside the couch, 

Of pallid sickness, till the day returns ! ' 

Haply a mother bending o’er her babe, 

That helpless lies upon her lap, and sighs. 

How often has she gaz’d, with ardent eye, 

Upon his op’ning charms! how often look’d, 

Prospective, at the period, when her son, 

Should stand among his fellow-men—a man ! 

How often view’d him as her future joy, 

Anticipating all his kindnesses, 

Till fairly lost in dreams of extacy ! 

Then, waking from her trance, her sparkling eye 

How often has she glanc’d upon her boy, ie 

And, smiling, clasp’d him to her glowing bosom ! 

Now—>pain distorts the little suff’rer’s features, 

And prompts the thrilling ery ; while, worse than pain, 

Distracted feeling rends his mother’s soul. T. H. S. 
* - * © eee 4 


SONG OF A LESBIAN MAID. 
*¢ As o’er her loom the Lesbian maid 
In love sick langour hung her head, 
Unknowing where her fingers stray’d, 
She weeping turned away, and said: 


THE SOUVENIR. 


‘Oh, my sweet mother—’tis in vain— 
I cannot weave, as I once wove— 
So wilder’d is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth I love !? 


Again the web she tried to trace, 
But tears fell o’er each tangled thread, 
While, looking in her mother’s face, 
Who o’er her watchful lean’d, she said : 
‘Oh, my sweet mother, ’tis in vain— 
I cannot weave, as once I wove— 
So wilder’d is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth I love !’” 


HOPE. 
Come, sweet celestial source of peace, 
Mild soother of all care ; 
Come, bid the storm of sorrow cease, 
And check the swelling tear. 





Once more revive this drooping heart 
With one enlivening ray— 

Thy gentle smile again impart, 
And chase despair away. 


THE PAST. 

The visions of the buried time come thronging dearer far 

Than joys the present hour can give, than present objects 
are— 

I love to dwell among their shades unfolding to my view 

The dreams of perish’d men and years, and by gone glory 

too— 

For tho’ such retrospect is sad, it is a sadness sweet, 

The forms of those whom we revere in memory to greet ; 

Since nothing in this changing world is constant but de- 
cay, 

And noo flowers but bloom the first, to pass the first 
away. 


ELLEN. 


SONG. 

No more shall the spring my lost pleasure restore, 
Uncheer’d, I still wander alone, 

And sunk in dejection, forever deplore 
The sweets of the days that are gone. 

While the sun as it rises to others shines bright, 
I think how it formerly shone ; 

While others cull blossoms, I find but a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 


I stray where the dew falls, through moon-lighted groves, 
And list to the nightingale’s song ; 
Her plaints still remind me of long-banish’d joys, 
And the sweets of the days that are gone. 
Each dew-drop that steals from the dark eye of night, 
Is a tear for the bliss that is flown ; 
While others cull blossoms, I find but a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF DE LA MARTIN. 
Born with the Spring, and with the roses dying, 
Through the clear sky on Zephyr’s pinion sailing, 
On the young flowret’s opening bosom lying, 
Perfume and light, and the blue air inhaling, 
Shaking the thin dust from its wings and fleeing, 
And fading like a breath in boundless heaven,— 
Such is the butterfly’s enchanted being ; 
How like desire, to which no rest is given, 
Which, still uneasy, rifling every treasure, 
Returns at last above to seek for purer pleasure ! 


SENTIMENT. 








I am convinced that Constitution has a greater share in 
our virtues and vices, than we are willing to allow; and 
that a strong frame of body is a great help to the mind,— 
We have had frequent instances of persons possessed of 
the greatest fortitude becoming miserably pusillanimous 
when the animal spirits were oppressed 7 pain, age, or 
sickness. The Duke of Marlborough, in the latter part o/ 
his life, used to cry like a sick girl, if he lost a game at pi- 
quet, and say that every one could beat him then. 

——*Did this become ° 

“ Whom armies follow’d, and a people lov’d?” 
Yet, sure, it would have been the utmost cruelty to have 
reproached him for this weakness, or, from thence, to have 
thrown any reflection on that noble spirit he formerly pos- 
sessed. In short, it is my opinion, that Providence, to mo- 
derate the pride of man, has made the faculties of the mind 





depend more on the formation of the body than we are 
aware of, 





All young people, I think, set out in life with good-na- 
ture, generosity, and benevolence, with a ray, at least, 
from the whole constellation of virtues ; but in their pas- 
sage through the world, they meet with such frequent in- 
stances of baseness, dishonesty, and perfidy, that, like Bru- 
tus, they are at length brought almost to think Virtue it- 
self but a name ; and if not strongly imbued with Religion, 
grow lukewarm in its practice ; or are tempted, like dupes 
at play, to deal back again upon others those deceits and 
frauds which they have thems-lves been bubbled by. 


—_— 

How impious and ungrateful :aust melancholy or ill tem- 
per appear to the contemplative mind, when it reflects, 
that the very blessings we receive from the hands of Pro- 
vidence, are the general causes of our repinings ! The con- 
venience of servants, the enjoyment of children, the emo- 
luments of fortune, and the other advantages of life, are th« 
usual sources of affliction} because they are attended with 
fraud, folly, losses, or sickness. 


Iil temper is the purest of all vices, because it has nei- 
ther temptation nor excuse. It neither conduces to our 
fame, our fortune, or our pleasure. Swearing, blasphemy, 
defamation, false testimony, are species of it. 


The French, who seem to have studied human nature 
with more attention than any other of the European na- 
tions, pay a particular compliment to Manners, by stiling 
them les petites morales ; but this expression falls short oi 
my opinion in this matter; for, as all politeness owes ita 
merit to an implication of the more philosophic moral, { 
should rather chuse io denominate good breeding, les per- 
fectes morales. Virtue is like coin, to which Morals give 
the weight, but Manners the stamp that makes it current. 


Though our pleasures always fall short of hope end ima- 
gination, we are much more frequently deceived by the 
sensual than the intellectual. The delights of friendship, 
memory, and contemplation, seldom disappoint us much in 
what we expect from them, particularly the two last, as 
they are entirely dependent on ourselves. 





We cannot always enjoy the conversation of those we 
ove ; there are many howrs when the mind must retire in- 
to itself, and refer to its own treasures for its sapport. It 
is necessary, therefore, to form mental as well as social 
conneetions ; and as the first are the Jeast liable to be bro- 
ken, they are better worth our cultivation than the last. 





That fine sensibility on which the moral and social vir 
tues are founded, has a thousand avenues to pain. We teel 
italmost every day. Human life is so full of lamentable 
events, that either for ourselves or our fellow-creatures we 
find continual subjects for mourning ; and thus that benevo- 
lence which is the very essence of virtue, contributes to 
make us wretched. 





RIDDLE. 
From the London Magazine, January, 1751. 
Before creating Nature will’d 
That atoms into forms should rear, 
By me the boundless space was fill’d, 
On me was built the first made star, 


For me the saint will break his word, 
By the proud atheist I’m revered ; 
At me the coward draws his swerd, 
And by the hero I am feared. 


Scorn’d by the meek and humble mind, 
Yet often by the vain possess'd ; 

Heard by the deaf, seen by the blind, 
And to the troubled conscience rest. 


Than wisdom’s sacred self I’m wiser, 
And yet by every blockhead known ; 
I'm freely given by the miser, 
Kept by the prodigal alone. 
As vice deformed, as virtue fair, 
The conrtier’s loss, the patriot’s gains ; 
The poet’s purse, the coxcomb’s care ;— 
Solve me, and have me for your pains. 
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